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Aid to Greece and Turkey 


The President's message to Congress on March 
12 has brought on a great debate over U. S. foreign 
policy. The “responsibilities of a world power” are 
beginning to take practical form, and concrete deci- 
sions must be made. 

W hat 1s at stake? In Greece there are three prob- 
lems which concern us. 1) As a result of the war 
there is economic devastation, and despite the efforts 
of UNRRA and the British, the Greek economy is 
very shaky. Food and clothing are scarce, inflation 
is rampant, and political unrest borders on anarchy. 
2) Armed bands of guerilla fighters, some pur- 
portedly trained in neighboring countries, are harass- 
ing the Greek frontier. The government cannot 
keep order. 3) The Soviet Union is taking advan- 
tage of the unrest in Greece to extend its influence in 
Greece. A Russian dominated Communist govern- 
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ment would give the USSR strategic advantages in — 


the Mediterranean. 

Turkey has been under pressure since the war 
ended to grant Russia special rights in the Dar- 
danelles. Pressure has taken the form of official 
demands, press, and radio attacks on the Turkish 
government and suggestions that Turkey cede to 
Russia the eastern provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 

U.S. interest. The President believes that a sudden 
change in the balance of power in the middle east, 
brought about by Russian domination over Greece 
and Turkey, would endanger peace. He therefore 
proposed that the United States undertake the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and military reorganization of 
Greece to prevent the further expansion of Russian 
influence. For Turkey only military aid is suggested. 
He formulated the proposed U. S. policy in terms of 
“support for free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or outside pres- 
sures.” The use of the phrase ‘free peoples’ has 
caused much confusion, since Americans have rightly 
pointed out that neither the Greek nor the Turkish 
governments are representative in our sense, nor 
can they be said to be truly democratic. The Presi- 
dent’s meaning would have been clearer if he had 
said that he is asking the United States to uphold 
the right of these nations to national independence. 

What must we decide? The first decision before 
the American people is whether prevention of Rus- 
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sian domination of Greece and Turkey is an end we 
want, and whether that end is in the long run in the 
interest of peace. If the answer is yes, then what is 
the best method to achieve this end? 


The first question has brought forth a wide variety 


of answers. The President’s view is that totalitarian 
regimes imposed by direct or indirect aggression 
threaten the security of the United States because 
they undermine the foundations of peace. Extreme 
isolationists and extreme liberals have said that the 
United States has no business interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs in Greece and Turkey . . . if the people 
want Communist governments that is their privilege 

. . our aid should be limited to relief. Some people 
thought this move would be legitimate cause for war. 


Among those who agree that the present situation 
in the middle east is a threat to peace, there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether the 
proposed U. S. program is the way to meet the 
problem. On the one hand some observers say we 
are extending our commitments beyond our power 
to back them up, and that $400 million will not stop 
Russia if she really intends to take over Greece and 
Turkey. On the other hand, many voices have been 
raised to say that this problem belongs rightly to 
the United Nations, and that by proposing to aet on 
its own initiative the United States is undermining 
the UN. 

The supporters of the United Nations who have 
worked long and hard for its establishment are 
legitimately alarmed when the most powerful mem- 
ber nation begins taking far reaching foreign policy 
decisions without consulting the other members 
of the collective security system. If the middle east 
problem is a threat to world peace it is a concern 
of all nations. 

Two answers have been given as to why the United 
States is justified in undertaking its own plan for the 
middle east. 1) The UN is not equipped with 
money, military forces, or power to handle this 
particular problem. 2) The UN is based on the 
assumption of agreement among the great powers. 
In this case such agreement does not exist. 

One of the people who worked from the begin- 
ning for the establishment of the United Nations 
goes even further and says that by putting too heavy 
burdens on the United Nations at this time we hurt 
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rather than help the organization. This point of 
view was expressed by Dr. Leo Pasvolksy of the 
Brookings Institution in a speech last summer in 
Chicago. “. . . There is a third danger to the United 
Nations . . . it is the danger which inheres in the 
view that now we have the United Nations let us 
forget all about national policies. Let us rely on 
the international organization alone, and if that fails 
us, it is Just too bad. . . 

“The United Nations is not a panacea for all our 
ills. It is not a panacea for war. 

“The United Nations does not eliminate national 
responsibility for national policies. It is a new in- 
strument for the conduct of foreign relations in 
every country participating init . . . (but it) cannot 
rise above the national policies of its member states.” 

All these arguments are to some extent sound. On 
the other hand the present situation emphasizes the 
necessity for greatly strengthening the United Na- 
tions. To strengthen it, it must be used insofar as 
possible. The United States must share the blame 
for the fact that the UN is not stronger. We have 
supported the principle of cooperation, but have 
sometimes undermined it in practice (witness our 
present argument on tariffs, our near-annexation of 
the Pacific islands, our decision to allow UNRRA 
to die.) 

In this case, if the decision is made that it is 
desirable to bolster the Greek economy and the 
Turkish army, we could at the very least consult with 
other members of the UN and show what we are 
doing and why. 

In an even more practical way it would be possible 
to make the experiment in Greece a cooperative 
rather than a unilateral venture. 

The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization has just sent to its member nations, as a 
recommendation, a 25-year plan for Greek recovery. 
The plan calls for a loan from the World Bank, a 
special United Nations advisory council for internal 
assistance, reconstruction and industrial development, 
a stern domestic policy to curb inflation and reform 
the tax system, and vigorous efforts by the Greeks 
themselves to develop their water power resources 
and expand their trade. An outline for the expendi- 
ture of borrowed funds is provided which would 
be entirely applicable to U. S. aid. 

If we take the FAO plan as a blueprint and get it 
underway rather than doing this job as a single- 
handed U. S. venture, we could not only be of help 
to Greece, but also we could show the practical 
results of international cooperation. 


New Housing Bill 


After much delay, the new Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill to set a national housing policy for the nation 
has been introduced in the Senate. Although the 


measure passed the Senate during the last session 
by a voice vote, there had been considerable opposi- 
tion to its re-introduction this year. The sponsors 
of the bill, however, have again asserted their support 
of these measures to encourage a large scale housing 
program for this country. The present shortage is 
one of long term standing and is not wholly a result 
of the war; for the past twenty years we have been 
accumulating a shortage of adequate homes for the 
American people. ' 

The new bill (S. 866) is similar to the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill of last year. Its most serious 
change is in the field of administration. The bill 
does not continue the unified housing agency needed 
to coordinate the numerous housing activities of the 
federal government. During the war the operation 
of the National Housing Agency was proved to be 
a successful experiment. For each agency concerned 
with housing policy to revert again to autonomy 
in the field would mean lack of direction and pos- 
sible altercation, and activity at cross-purposes. 

The new bill proposes that a coordinating council 
be created which will meet once a month to discuss 
housing policy and to reconcile the viewpoints of 
all the agencies concerned. An administrator would 
be appointed for this group, but he would have no 
directive authority over the operations of each of 
the agencies making up the council. Each, for 
example, would submit a separate budget to Con- 
gress. There is merit in the idea that the parts 
of the federal government which have some concern 
with housing should be consulted and should co- 
operate in the overall housing program. The work 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and the various financial agencies of 
the government should certainly be an integral part 
of the complete federal program. There should be 
consultation with them. It does seem important, 
however, that these whose work is wholly concerned 
with housing be part of an administrative entity. 

Other changes have been made in the bill in order 
to meet some of the opposition which had developed. 
They are, in general, weakening amendments rather 
than strengthening ones. For example, the prospect 
of expanding the use of the mutual ownership idea 
by providing only a 90% mortgage instead of 95° 
and at a maximum of 4% interest instead of 314% 
will decrease the attractiveness of this means of 
providing large scale projects, which veterans and 
others were considering undertaking. Allowing the 
more liberal terms for low cost individual housing 
but precluding them for large mutual undertakings, 
spells discouragement. 

The changes, while not seriously affecting the 
urgent need for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, to 
be passed, are all toward making it a more conserva- 
tive approach to an enormous problem. 
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